GEORGE ELIOT

read reverently, with a desire to appreciate and
admire. The critical, or rather scoffing attitude of
mind, was intensely antipathetic to her. She seems
to have loved especially the gentler and more serious
observers of life, such as Goldsmith and Cowper and
Miss Austen, and venerated such great men as Dante
and Milton ("her domi-god," as she calls him), whose
austerity breathes a lofty moral sentiment. She rarely
expresses her antipathies; but one instance is char-
acter istic. Of Byron she speaks with disgust, as the
"most vulgar-minded genius that ever produced a
great effect in literature." The author of Don Juan
could not well be congenial to the creator of Fedalma,
Women, it is said, are wanting in humour; and per-
haps for the obvious reason that the humorist is apt
to find that the easiest roads of making a point lie
through profanity or indecency. George Kliot'n sense
of humour wan undeniably keen, but she will not give
play to it. when it takes the offensive. That need not
bo regretted. It is a less satisfactory result when her
desire to sympathise with all high impulses leads her
in her later stories to shut her eyes to the comic side,
which forces itself upon the lens restrained humorists,
and to present us with model characters verging too
decidedly upon pnggialmertH, A touch of pedagogic
severity saddens her view of the frivolous world. Her
profound conviction of the mischief done by stupidity,
of the e.logging and degrading effect of the general
atmoKphere of commonplace upon aspiring
diminishes her appreciation of fools, and
Much suggests even a tinge of sourness* George KHot,
we are told, took little interest* in eoutemporary polities,
During the war of 1870 H!UI reminds a friend of the